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“The  basis  of  the  Quaker  Peace  Testimony 
is.  . . obedience  to  Truth,  the  conviction 
that  the  Divine  Leading  toward  nonviolence 
is  something  which  is  laid  directly  upon  us 
and  rises  out  of  the  Quaker  conviction  of 
obedience,  faithfulness  and  prophetic 
witness  as  the  essentials  of  life  in  the  church. 

— John  Punshon  from  “The  Future  of  Friends 
by  a Quaker  Historian,”  an  address  to 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  1984 

Friends  are,  historically,  John  Punshon  reiter- 
ates in  his  address  to  PYM  (printed  here  in  full), 
challengers  of  society.  American  Friends  are 
politically  aware  and  concerned  to  make  a witness 
for  peace  and  nonviolence  both  in  this  country 
and  in  our  involvement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  troubled  areas  of  the  world— especially  Central 
America,  the  Middle  East  and  Southern  Africa. 

Reno  Meeting  (Nevada)  has  labored  to  commu- 
nicate with  all  religious  communities  their  insights 
into  the  relationship  between  the  religious  and 
political  experiences  of  Americans.  Their  letter  is 
included  here  as  an  encouragement  toward  cooper- 
ation in  work  and  prayer. 

At  a time  when  the  relationship  of  the  reli- 
gious experience  of  Americans  to  their  political 
experience  is  a matter  of  public  discussion,  we 
of  Reno  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  feel  called  to  express  our  concern  for 
the  life  of  this  world  in  a time  of  crisis.  Our 
Quaker  teaching  stresses  the  interdependance 
of  faith  and  practice. 

We  believe  in  a living  God  whose  creation  is 
sacred.  We  aspire  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  to  love  our  neighbors  in  a world  that  has 
become  one  neighborhood.  This  neighborhood 
needs  to  become  a cooperative  world  commu- 
nity, an  effort  that  is  threatened  by  destructive 
conflicts  ranging  from  family  to  global  levels, 
God  calls  all  people  in  many  languages  of  the 
Spirit  to  use  the  best  knowledge  and  wisdom 
to  find  nonviolent  ways  of  living  together  in 
peaceful,  constructive  diversity. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  share  with 
people  of  all  religious  traditions  in  praying  for 
and  working  toward  the  community  of  God’s 
creation.  Shirley  Ruth 


Betty  Keeney,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 
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John  Punshon,  Woodbrooke,  England 


The  Future  of  Friends  by  a Quaker  Historian 
by  John  Punshon,  Woodbrooke  College,  England 

I was  thinking  last  night  what  a dreadful  title 
I’ve  chosen— the  Future  of  Friends  by  a Quaker 
Historian!  I suddenly  thought  what  that  meant: 
that  you  punish  everyone  with  the  death  rattle  of 
bookworms  and  its  absolute  irrelevance  to  all  the 
things  we  usually  get  on  with  in  our  public  lives  as 
Quakers.  In  any  case,  I have  to  admit  that  I am 
not  an  oracle.  I don’t  know  the  answers.  I’m  very 
good  at  asking  questions,  however.  (Socrates  came 
to  a very  sticky  end  and  he  had  to  stop  asking  ques- 
tions! I think  he  annoyed  people  so  much  because 
he  didn’t  provide  any  answers  to  them!) 

I’ve  had  other  problems  with  titles.  There  is 
this  book  c^Wq^  Portrait  in  Grey,  and  I had  a row 


with  the  publishing  committee  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting  over  its  title.  ''Portrait  in  Grey''  they 
said,  “Oh  no,  we  can’t  have  that  at  any  price!” 

And  I said,  “Well,  you  see,  Quakers  would  know 
all  about  Arrangement  in  Grey,  Portrait  of  Dorian 
Grey,  blanketing  ‘Whistler’s  Mother,’  and  they’ll 
get  the  idea  there’s  something  slightly  raffish  and 
intriguing  and  forbidden,  and  therefore  attractive, 
about  this  book.  All  these  overtones  go  with 
Portrait  in  Grey."  They  replied,  “No,  no,  no,  it 
won’t  do!”  Then  my  family  ganged  up  on  me  one 
day  when  I was  going  down  to  the  last  Publications 
Committee  before  I left  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  They  sat  down,  the  three  of  them,  and 
almost  grabbed  me  by  my  lapels  and  said  in  un- 
Quakerly  terms,  “Stick  to  your  guns.  Don’t  let 
them  argue  you  out  of  the  title  you  want.”  And 
I didn’t.  So  we  now  have  Portrait  in  Grey.  The 
criticism  which  is  made  of  the  title  is  understand- 
able, but  I think,  wrong.  The  criticism  is  that  by 
using  the  title.  Portrait  in  Grey,  I’m  being  negative, 
because  the  words  call  to  mind  a period  in  Quaker 
history  when  Friends  did  wear  grey,  when  there 
were  regulations  about  dress  and  you  had  to  con- 
form to  the  regulations,  and  when  it  was  said  in 
criticism  of  Friends,  that  if  God  had  been  a 
Quaker— which  I’m  actually  quite  sure  He  isn’t, 
or  She  isn’t,  or  whatever-if  the  world  were  all 
Quaker,  there  would  be  no  colors  on  the  wild- 
flowers  and  the  birds  would  not  sing.  Associated 
with  the  greyness  of  Quaker  clothing  was  a denial 
of  the  arts  and  a withdrawal  from  what  we  might 
call  the  sensory  pleasures.  (It  would  not  have  been 
really  strictly  in  right  ordering  for  Friends  actually 
to  enjoy  camping  under  the  redwood  trees  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  ago!) 

Nevertheless  what  I wrote  in  the  blurb  for  the 
book  is  this:  “This  book  charts  the  rise  of 
Quakerism,  the  development  of  its  distinctive  way 
of  life,  its  expansion  overseas,  and  the  contributions 
made  by  many  Friends  to  intellectual,  business  and 
social  life.  It  seeks  to  draw  a portrait  of  the  Quakers 
and  discerns  [this  is  the  sentence]  that  in  the  grey 
clothing  they  used  to  wear  as  a testimony  of  their 
simplicity  there  is  a prominent  thread  of  gold.”  So 
in  a sense  this  is  a love  letter  to  the  Society  of 
Friends. 


(Continued  on  page  24) 
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(The  Future  of  Friends:  Cont.  from  page  23) 

I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  what  the  future  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  will  be,  because  my  experience 
is  that  people  who  write  about  the  future  of 
Quakerism  usually  write  about  the  future  of  their 
kind  of  Quakerism.  The  book  which  I’ve  written 
comprehends  the  whole  of  Quakerism  from  fun- 
damentalist Quakers  on  the  one  hand  to  humanist 
and  atheistic  Quakers  on  the  other,  because  there 
are  such.  I try  to  abide  by  the  principle  that  the 
statements  I make  about  Quakerism  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  relevant  to  the  whole  of  Quaker 
experience  and  not  just  to  my  Quaker  experience. 
The  future  which  I am  going  to  talk  about  is  not 
my  own  dream  for  the  kind  of  Society  which  I 
would  like  to  live  in,  because  that  might  be  rather 
different  from  what  happens,  but  rather  what 
lessons  we  can  draw  from  the  body  of  religious 
worshippers  and  believers  to  which  we  belong.  And 
I have  at  the  beginning,  I think,  to  establish  that 
Quaker  history  and  the  study  of  Quaker  history  is 
something  which  is  laid  upon  us  and  something 
which  we  ought  to  do,  because  there  is  the  school 
of  opinion  within  our  Society  which  says  that 
history  is  not  relevant  to  the  concerns  that  we  have 
now. 

So  I begin  by  justifying  history,  and  for  myself, 

I need  go  no  further  than  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  where  you  will  read  that  “God  brought 
forth  life  upon  the  earth  and  saw  that  it  was  good.” 
Life,  therefore,  is  good,  and  life  takes  place  through 
time  which  brings  an  experience  of  Divine  goodness 
in  the  things  that  happen  to  us,  not  at  moments 
when  we  have  flashes  of  insight  so  much  as  in  the 
ongoing  and  continuing  experiences  of  the  love  of 
God  in  our  temporal  lives.  Therefore,  history  is 
something  which  ought  to  be  important  to  our 
worship  and  to  our  understanding  of  the  Divine. 

If  you  are  literate  as  a historian  or  philosopher, 
you  will  know  of  Hegel  who  had  very  long  words 
for  saying  nothing,  who  said  that  “history  is  the 
absolute  in  process  of  self-realization.”  You  also 
know  that  Henry  Ford  countered  with  the  assertion 
that  “History  is  bunk.”  Between  those  two  you 
have  an  area  of  debate  where  I think  you  have  to 
make  up  your  mind:  either  history  has  a pattern 
or  else  it  hasn’t  a pattern,  and  part  of  our  sense  of 


identity  comes  from  whatever  kind  of  pattern  we 
can  assess  history  has  had.  If  we  do  think  there 
is  a pattern  in  the  things  that  happened  in  the  past, 
what’s  involved  in  our  judgement  of  the  nature  of 
that  pattern  is  what  we  think  human  nature  is  and 
what  kind  of  freedom  of  choice  we  think  that 
human  beings  and  human  societies  actually  have. 

The  truth  about  history  probably  lies  in  between 
Hegel  and  Henry  Ford,  rather  like  ham  nestles 
deliciously  in  the  middle  of  a sandwich  and  you 
have  to  bite  through  the  breads  to  get  what  you 
really  want.  So  the  truth  is  probably  somewhere 
in  the  middle. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  the  past  controls 
the  future,  so  that  if  we  can  uncover  the  laws  of 
development  which  have  taken  place  in  the  past, 
we  can  predict  what’s  going  to  happen  in  the  future. 
Lots  of  people  have  looked  into  the  past  as  if  it 
were  a crystal  ball  to  see  what’s  going  to  happen. 

The  most  important  group  of  philosophers  of  this 
kind,  I think,  are  those  concerned  with  social  liber- 
ation, particularly  Marxist.  Karl  Marx  coined  a 
beautiful  noble  phrase  which  has  been  one  of  my 
watchwords  throughout  my  adult  life;  “We  need 
to  escape  from  the  kingdom  of  necessity  and  enter 
the  kingdom  of  freedom.”  Now  the  whole  process 
of  dialectical  materialism  which  underlies  liberation 
theology  is  based  upon  this  assumption  that  we 
can  uncover  laws  of  development  in  human  societies, 

In  the  Society  of  Friends  there  is  a similar  move- 
ment which  is  associated  with  the  names  of  Friends 
like  John  Yungblut,  whose  Pendle  Hill  pamphlet  I 
also  recommend  to  you,  and  Kenneth  Boulding, 
who  see  benign  processes  of  spiritual  liberation  at 
work  in  history.  They  think  that  the  development 
of  our  historical  understanding  and  our  considera- 
tion of  ourselves  as  a species  will  in  effect  release 
further  evolutionary  patterns  which  will  bring  us 
closer  to  what  we  understand  the  Divine  intention 
to  be.  This  is  an  idea  which  derives  from  Teilhard 
de  Chardin  and  if  you’re  looking  for  the  Biblical 
basis  of  it,  I suggest  that  you  return  to  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Romans. 

My  approach  to  history  is  that  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  to  the  future,  where  our  predecessors 
stood,  the  threshold  where  we  are  at  a crossroads 
and  where  history  can  best  be  seen  as  a dialogue. 
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The  present  is  certainly  a commentary  on  the  past. 
But  I think  equally  the  past  can  be  seen  as  a 
commentary  on  the  present,  because  we  don’t  do 
things  at  all  that  well  better  than  people  have  done 
them  in  the  past.  And  secondly,  I offer  that  the 
future  is  shaped,  not  by  the  present,  but  by  the 
past  and  the  present  acting  together.  As  we  look 
into  the  future,  as  we  try  to  discern  where  we  are 
going,  we  have  to  take  account  of  both.  Many 
Friends  will  be  aware  of  the  way  this  was  put  by 
T.S.  Eliot  in  very  familiar  words: 

Time  present  and  time  past 

Are  both  perhaps  present  in  time  future, 

And  time  future  contained  in  time  past. 

{Four  Quartets,  “Burnt  Norton.”) 

That  sounds  very  complicated,  but  I think  it  bears 
a profound  truth. 

So  we  have  to  look  at  Quaker  history  and  ask 
ourselves  more  specific  questions.  The  question  of 
identity  is  fundamental,  because  people  need  to 
know  who  they  are.  We  need  to  do  this  as  part  of 
our  normal  process  of  growing  up,  as  many  of  us 
know,  and  at  the  same  time  we  need  to  do  it  if  we 
come  to  the  Society  of  Friends  from  outside,  as  I 
did  thirty  years  ago.  We  have  to  explore  the  iden- 
tity which  we  have  acquired  by  the  very  fact  that 
we  call  ourselves  Quaker.  “Quaker”  is  not  any- 
thing we  happen  to  agree  with  that  conforms  to 
our  own  way  of  thinking.  Quakerism  is  the  identity 
of  the  group  which  we  have  voluntarily  associated 
ourselves  with.  It’s  very  rich,  it’s  very  widespread, 
and  it’s  something  we  need  to  learn  about  personal- 
ly in  our  own  experience.  Quaker  history  is  involved 
with  the  fundamental  question  of  the  identity  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  This  expresses  itself  as  all 
communities  express  their  values  and  their  faith  in 
their  story.  Quakers  who  are  not  particularly 
theological  characters  frequently  acquire  their  sense 
of  belonging  and  their  sense  of  being  in  the  stories 
that  they  repeat,  the  incidents  they  repeat,  the 
particular  words  and  tags  that  they  have  in  their 
disciplines.  We  need  to  know  the  story  of  the 
community  of  which  we’re  a part. 

The  dialogue  with  the  past  has  a teaching 
function,  and  our  history  is  a very  important 
resource  from  which  we  can  learn.  I went  to  a 


planning  meeting  of  the  programmed  Meeting  in 
Richmond,  Indiana,  a while  ago,  where  they  were 
trying  to  prepare  their  Easter  worship.  There  was 
one  woman  whom  I respected  greatly  and  got  to 
know,  of  the  old  school  of  religion.  It  was  a very 
happy  occasion:  we  were  laughing,  and  she  threw 
her  glasses  on  the  table  and  said,  “Why  are  we  sup- 
posed to  invent  the  wheel  every  week?”  That’s 
a very  good  question,  because  Friends  in  their 
obsession  for  firsthand  experience  sometimes  for- 
get that  in  religion  you  don’t  have  to  invent  the 
wheel  every  week.  The  repository  of  knowledge 
that  shows  you  how  to  make  wheels  is  the  history 
of  your  particular  denomination.  We  never  become 
free  unless  we  realize  the  forces  at  work  acting 
upon  us  to  condition  us  in  the  ways  which  the 
tradition  that  we  have  inherited  needs  to  be  develop- 
ed. The  Society  of  Friends  has  always  run  into 
confusion  when  it  has  forgotten  its  Quaker  story 
and  when  it’s  forgotten  its  Biblical  story.  Many 
parts  of  the  Society  are  at  such  a crossroads  now, 
and  the  exercise  of  asking  ourselves  where  we  are 
going  is  inquiring  what  is  possible,  what  is  feasible, 
what  is  advisable,  what  is  realistic,  what  is  in  char- 
acter for  us  for  the  future.  We  need  to  know  what 
our  peculiar  genius  is  in  order  that  we  may  make 
our  particular  contribution,  that  which  we  have 
been  called  to  make  to  the  wider  communities  of 
which  we  form  a part.  I’m  going  to  raise  a few 
questions  which  seem  to  me  to  be  provoked  by 
certain  parts  of  Quaker  history  and  then  go  on  to 
the  contemporary  questions  that  it  raises. 

First  I want  to  look  at  peace  and  politics.  The 
Society  of  Friends  began  as  the  critique  of  society 
from  a historical  perspective.  It’s  pretty  clear  now 
(it  wasn’t  so  clear  fifty  years  ago)  that  much  of 
original  Quakerism  is  the  English  end  of  a movement 
known  as  Anabaptism.  If  you  studied  the  Reforma- 
tion, you  will  know  that  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
century  Europe  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  what 
we  might  call  the  late  medieval  Roman  Catholic 
system— the  buying  and  selling  of  religious 
offices,  the  wealth  of  the  church,  the  connection 
between  the  church  and  international  politics,  the 
sort  of  religious  wheeling  and  dealing  that  went 
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on.  At  that  time  there  was  a call  for  Christians 
to  return  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  New 
Testament  times,  and  the  criticism,  the  ideological 
attack  upon  the  late  Catholic  system  came  primarily 
from  people  like  Luther  and  Calvin  and  others  who 
criticized  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible. 

They  erected  the  Bible  as  their  source  of  authority. 
The  process  of  the  Reformation  which  is  given  in 
most  history  textbooks  tells  us  how  the  princes  of 
Germany,  particularly  the  free  cities  of  the  empire, 
and  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  took  Protestantism 
as  their  orthodoxy  and  simply  substituted  the 
authority  of  the  prince  for  the  authority  of  the 
universal  pope. 

There  was  no  religious  freedom.  There  was 
only  freedom  to  have  that  brand  of  Protestantism 
which  the  monarch  approved  of.  In  thirty  four 
years  research  has  uncovered  a shadow  reforma- 
tion called  the  Rational  Reformation,  that  beyond 
the  magisterial  Protestant  Reformation  of  the 
princely  states,  there  were  large  numbers  of  groups 
of  people  who  rejected  entirely  the  whole  connec- 
tion between  politics  and  religion.  They  said  that 
when  Constantine  the  Great  became  emperor  of 
Rome  and  adopted  Christianity  as  the  official 
religion  of  the  empire  and  it  became  the  practise 
to  baptize  infants  and  not  to  require  personal 
commitment  for  membership  in  the  church,  the 
church  became  corrupt.  It  became  apostate,  and 
they,  therefore,  rejected  all  connection  between 
the  church  and  the  state. 

If  you  go  to  George  Journal,  you’ll  find 
references  to  the  apostasy,  and  you’ll  find  that  in 
1652  during  one  of  his  wonderful  outbursts  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  George  Fox  went  up  on  a 
high  windswept  hill  called  Firbank  Fell  in  York- 
shire where  he  preached  a sermon  for  three  hours. 
This  is  normally  taken  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
gathering  of  that  people  who  became  the  Society 
of  Friends.  His  journal  tells  us  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  preaching  which  he  gave  was  pre- 
cisely this  story,  that  the  church  was  irremediably 
corrupt,  that  it  needed  to  be  swept  away  and  the 
real  New  Testament  Church  recovered.  This  was 
the  vision  of  early  Friends.  It  was  related  to 
Anabaptism  because  they  said  that  the  history  of 


religion  is  that  of  the  conflict  between  idolatry 
and  inward  spiritual  truth.  And  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  raised  up,  so  they  thought,  to  reassert 
that  fundamental  Biblical  truth  in  17th  century 
England.  So  the  early  Quakers  provided  a rationale 
for  a different  kind  of  Christianity  which  rejected 
the  power  of  the  state.  That  was  the  origin  of  the 
peace  testimony— that  the  state  has  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  religious  worship  of  individuals  nor 
has  it  a right  to  compel  service  to  the  state  against 
individual  moral  convictions. 

So  the  Quakers  were  a form  of  Anabaptism  and 
that’s  why  the  Society  of  Friends  finds  itself 
working  with  the  Mennonites,  both  in  peace  work 
and  in  relief  work,  particularly  in  Southern  Africa. 
But  there’s  an  interesting  divergence  between 
Friends  and  Mennonites:  the  Mennonites  saw  their 
discipline,  their  spiritual  life,  as  an  imitation  of 
Christ,  as  adopting  the  way  of  the  cross;  and  their 
peace  testimony  is  based  upon  their  willingness 
to  suffer  for  their  convictions.  But  the  basis  of 
the  Quaker  peace  testimony,  I think,  is  not  so  much 
the  imitation  of  Christ  but  what  we  might  call 
obedience  to  Truth,  the  conviction  that  the  Divine 
leading  toward  nonviolence  is  something  which  is 
laid  directly  upon  us  and  rises  out  of  the  Quaker 
conviction  of  obedience,  faithfulness  and  prophetic 
witness  as  the  essentials  of  life  in  the  church.  The 
Mennonites  withdrew  from  politics  and  regarded 
themselves  as  an  enclave  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
not  contaminated  by  the  state.  However,  Quaker 
convictions  led  to  political  life,  to  the  witness  for 
religious  freedom  in  England,  to  the  whole  experi- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  and  to  all  the  work  which 
they  did  in  England  connected  with  the  social 
revolution  in  the  18th  century. 

Active  peacemaking,  therefore,  is- an  outcome 
of  the  Quaker  attitude  toward  politics  and  church 
order.  The  period  of  active  peacemaking  began  in 
England  in  the  time  of  evangelicalism  when  Friends 
emerged  from  isolation.  During  this  earlier  grey 
period  that  I was  talking  about.  Friends  by  and 
large,  did  not  associate  with  anybody  else,  people 
they  called  “the  world.”  They  weren’t  allowed  to 
exercise  their  reason.  They  weren’t  allowed  to 
exercise  their  organizing  capacities  to  overcome 
social  evils  because  that  was  what  Friends  called 
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“creaturely  activity.”  John  Woolman  who  witnes- 
sed personally  to  the  extreme  against  slavery  never 
set  up  an  anti-slavery  society.  The  reason  for  that 
was  his  unwillingness  to  rely  upon  reason  which  is 
something  which  18th  century  quietist  Quakerism 
did  not  allow. 

The  leadership  of  the  churches  was  in  the  hands 
of  hireling  clergy.  Friends  were  not  allowed  to 
associate  with  groups  that  were  led  by  clergymen, 
because  Friends  had  their  testimony  to  the  priest- 
hood of  all  believers.  So  in  the  18th  century  this 
cut  Friends  off  from  any  constructive  work  with 
other  people.  If  it  wasn’t  Quaker,  it  wasn’t  good 
enough!  So  in  London  what  occurred  was  a whole 
range  of  philanthropic  activities  undertaken  when 
the  Society  came  out  of  its  isolation  due  to  certain 
sociological  factors  which  don’t  need  to  concern  us 
here.  The  important  point  I want  to  make  is  that 
early  19th  century  peace  work  was  the  one  classic 
form  of  Quaker  reconciliation,  and  obedience  to 
the  peace  testimony  was  interpreted  as  making  the 
Society  of  Friends  reconcilers. 

The  question  which  seems  to  arise  out  of  this 
background  is  whether  our  vocation  as  reconcilers 
is  any  longer  sufficient,  and  whether  there  aren’t 
serious  problems  of  principle  and  of  Quaker  self- 
understanding which  are  involved  in  the  way  we 
operate  the  peace  testimony  today.  What  I mean  is 
that  the  paradigm  case  of  peace  work  for  many 
people  is  the  non-violent  resistance  movement 
that  was  originally  associated  with  Gandhi  and  his 
followers  in  India.  And  this  takes  the  view  that  the 
peace  testimony  is  only  really  effective  if  it’s  part 
of  politics,  the  view  that  the  logical  end  of  peace 
work  is  in  the  creation  of  a mass  movement  which 
is  vocal  and  by  its  essence,  because  it  wishes  to 
bring  about  fundamental  change,  revolutionary, 
the  logical  next  step  for  the  Quaker  peace  testimony. 
The  other  alternative  is  to  see  peace  work  as  a leaven, 
as  a protest,  as  a witness,  as  something  which  is 
reconciling,  what  I would  call  the  reconciling  voca- 
tion, getting  people  together  so  they  may  work 
through  their  differences.  I think  that  there  is  a 
possible  conflict  between  objectives  and,  certainly, 
methods  between  these  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
peace  testimony. 

So  when  we  face  problems  of  the  sanctuary 


movement,  the  oppression  in  Central  America,  when 
we  look  at  the  whole  question  of  liberation  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  do  we  come  to  terms  with 
what  liberation  theology  is  trying  to  tell  us,  and  if 
we  do,  how  do  we  relate  that  to  our  tradition  of 
non-violence?  Is  it  the  case  that  in  extreme  circum- 
stances like  Southern  Africa,  Friends  need  to  give 
up  their  vocation  as  reconcilers  in  order  to  take 
sides?  And  this  question  of  taking  sides  in  peace 
work  is  a thing  which  I think  we  have  to  consider 
very,  very  carefully. 

The  second  thing  relating  to  what  we  said  about 
not  taking  part  in  things  dominated  by  hireling 
priests  is  this  question:  Do  we  need  to  be  more 
involved  ecumenically  in  trying  to  build  up  a wider 
Christian  peace  witness  which  has  objectives  beyond 
simply  the  abolition  of  war  and  the  reconciliation 
of  conflicting  individuals?  We  have  to  return  then 
to  our  Quaker  principles.  There  is  protest-oriented 
peace  work  and  there  is  goal-oriented  peace  work. 
There  is  traditional  Quaker  reconciliation.  There 
is  contemporary  revolution.  What  would  the  17th 
century  Quakers  have  said?  What  would  the  18th 
century  Quakers  have  said?  I think  they  would 
have  probably  fallen  down  on  either  side  of  that 
particular  argument.  But  at  any  rate,  that  is  the 
challenge  we  face.  We  can  go  back  to  our  history 
and  see  how  Friends  have  faced  that  in  the  past. 

So  the  first  lesson  of  Quaker  history  is  that  the 
Friends  who  work  in  Southern  Africa,  the  service 
bodies  who  work  on  our  behalf,  are  frequently  of 
two  minds  as  to  what  the  world  and  the  Society 
of  Friends  is.  This  creates  the  need  to  go  back  to 
first  principles  and  think  very  seriously  about  the 
answers  that  we  would  return  to  these  questions. 

The  second  topic  that  I want  to  touch  on  is  the 
conditions  of  growth.  We  are  very  fond  of  giving 
spiritual  explanations  for  what  are  really  socio- 
logical trends,  and  I think  sociology  is  often  par- 
ticularly clear  when  we  consider  our  membership. 
The  first  thing  is  that  the  early  Friends  were  neither 
rich  nor  poor;  they  were  not  working  class.  Some 
people  insulted  them  saying  they  were  the  dregs 
of  the  common  people.  That  isn’t  so.  They  were, 
so  to  speak,  the  petit  bourgeoisie:  they  were 
prominent  in  agriculture  and  textiles.  Many  of  the 
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finest  Quakers,  I have  to  admit,  emigrated  to 
America  under  persecution,  some  of  your  ancestors. 
Friends  moved  very  early  from  the  countryside  to 
the  towns,  so  English  Quakerism  is  very  much  an 
urban  phenomenon. 

The  self  discipline  that  we’ve  associated  with 
this  grey  period  meant  that  English  Eriends  became 
very  wealthy.  Their  families  became  some  of  the 
leading  financial  and  industrial  families  in  England 
during  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Of  the  four  joint 
stock  banks  in  High  Street,  two  are  of  Quaker 
origin.  So  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  there 
were  often  very  sharp  conflicts  between  town  and 
country  Eriends,  between  progressive  and  conser- 
vative Eriends.  In  this  country  the  conflict  surfaced 
in  the  Philadelphia  and  Ohio  separations  in  1827 
and  1828  when  Orthodox  and  Hicksite  divided. 

You  find  that  the  Orthodox  who  were  evangelical 
v/ere,  so  to  speak,  theologically  progressive,  whereas 
the  Hicksites  were  theologically  conservative.  The 
Hicksites  were  primarily  country  Friends,  less  well 
off  Friends,  and  the  Orthodox  were  primarily  town 
Friends  and  were  better  off  Friends.  Therefore,  I 
think  to  interpret  the  separations  solely  in  terms 
of  what  takes  place  on  the  surface,  the  doctrinal 
arguments,  is  to  overlook  very  important  socio- 
logical determinants  of  the  kind  of  Quakerism  that 
we  have. 

Then  came  revivals  in  the  middle  west,  as  you 
know,  in  the  1880’s  and  1890’s,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  pastoral  expression  of  Quakerism,  and  the 
roles  now  have  become  reversed.  There  are  very 
large  numbers  of  agricultural  Friends,  Friends  in 
the  country  in  the  pastoral  tradition,  and  it’s  the 
Hicksite  tradition  that  has  become  the  better  off, 
and  as  it  were,  the  better  educated.  There’s  been 
a complete  reversal,  what  I call  college  campus  and 
cornbelt  Quakerism.  In  America  the  revivals  accep- 
ted and  enrolled  newcomers  in  very  large  numbers. 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  fifty  years  ago  had  100,000 
members  and  that,  nowadays,  is  half  the  member- 
ship of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  worldwide! 
In  England  (where  sociologically  you  see  that 
Quakers  were  well  educated  and  were  well  off) 
Friends  ran  adult  schools  to  teach  literacy  to  the 
working  class.  There  were  190  adult  schools  in 


the  big  towns  of  England  in  1900  and  there  were 
many  many  thousands  of  people  who  took  part  in 
the  adult  schools.  Eriends  were  unwilling  to  have 
the  working  class  go  to  other  churches  to  worship, 
but  they  weren’t  really  willing  to  welcome  them 
into  the  Society  themselves!  And  so  the  kind  of 
growth  which  took  place  in  the  middle  western 
United  States  could  have  taken  place  in  England, 
but  didn’t,  because  Friends  ultimately  felt  that  the 
sort  of  people  who  would  be  coming  in  weren’t 
their  kind  of  people.  That  isn’t  a spiritual  thing. 

It  is  a purely  sociological  factor,  and  if  we  overlay 
our  Quaker  history  with  religious  romance,  then 
we’re  going  to  get  the  answers  wrong. 

So  this  raises  a number  of  questions.  The  first 
is  the  one  we  are  always  asking  ourselves:  why 
are  there  so  few  workers,  and  why  are  there  so  few 
blacks  in  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends?  I don’t 
think  there’s  a religious  answer.  I think  there’s  a 
sociological  answer.  Why  is  it  that  in  the  silent 
tradition  we  are  moving  from  a predominantly 
middle  class  Society  to  a predominantly  upper 
middle  class  Society?  If  I asked  you  how  many 
of  you  have  bachelor’s  degrees,  how  many  master’s 
degrees,  how  many  of  you  have  doctorates,  forests 
of  hands  would  go  up.  Now  I don’t  think  that  those 
things  can  be  accounted  for  by  religious  reasons. 

I think  they’re  sociological.  Why  do  we  preserve 
our  separateness?  Are  we  really  interested  in  other 
kinds  of  Friends,  particularly  the  cornbelt  Friends? 
Reverse  the  question:  why  are  we  content,  if  we 
are  content,  with  our  kind  of  Friends?  It’s  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  extension  but  would  we  really 
welcome  a mass  Quakerism?  I don’t  know  whether 
some  of  us  would.  So  the  question  is:  are  we 
really  serious  about  growth?  Because  if  we  are 
serious  about  growth,  we  have  to  give  equally 
serious  consideration  to  the  kind  of  changes  that 
might  have  to  be  made  in  our  beautiful  Society 
if  large  numbers  of  other  sorts  of  Friends  were  to 
come  in. 

That  raises  a very  important  point.  Much  of 
what  passes  for  Quakerism  now  is  the  18th  century 
Quakerism  not  the  17th  century  Quakerism  or 
19th  century  Quakerism.  In  fact  the  Society  of 
Friends  saw  itself  in  the  words  of  the  Letter  to 
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Titus,  chapter  2,  verse  14  as  “a  peculiar  people 
zealous  for  good  works.”  And  so  the  next  ques- 
tion I ask  is  whether  you  are  satisfied  with  that 
as  an  image  of  yourselves,  because  that  is  a 
challenge  which  Quaker  history  puts  to  us.  It 
relates  to  the  question  of  identity. 

There  were  three  periods  of  growth  in  the 
history  of  our  Society,  and  the  first  is  the  begin- 
nings in  England  from  1653  to  1689,  roughly  the 
period  of  Fox’s  ministry  in  Westmoreland  down 
to  the  Toleration.  The  second  period  of  growth 
was  here  in  the  middle  west  between  1870  and 
1914.  And  the  third  is  today,  the  growth  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  Society  primarily  on  the  silent 
rim  here  and  in  the  east,  and  also  in  the  Hispanic 
quarter  of  the  Society,  particularly  in  the  mission 
fields  in  Central  and  South  America.  The  Friends 
World  Committee  estimates  that  by  the  year  2000, 
English  will  be  a minority  language.  The  language 
spoken  by  most  Friends  is  going  to  be  Spanish. 

So  if  you  have  a vocation  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  you’re  not  very  good  at  languages  and  it  takes 
you  a long  time,  one  service  you  can  do  is  to  begin 
to  learn  Spanish,  because  Spanish  is  the  language 
of  the  future  in  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

We  can’t  project  our  own  image  of  what  we  are  to 
what  the  Society  is  going  to  be  in  such  a short 
period  as  twenty-five  years  from  now. 

The  pastoral  system  was  created  because  the. 
silent  tradition  would  not  work  with  a large  influx 
of  new  members.  Orthodox  Friends  in  the  middle 
west  had  to  introduce  the  pastoral  system  for 
reasons  that  were  unconnected  with  their  desire 
to  do  so.  When  large  numbers  of  Friends  flocked 
into  the  Society  after  the  revivals  in  the  1870’s 
and  1880’s,  because  there  were  so  many  and 
because  there  was  a need  to  season  them  in  the  ways 
of  Friends,  the  creation  of  a pastorate  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a programmed  Meeting  was  the  response. 
The  orthodox  Quaker  tradition  strove  not  to  do 
that,  but  it  had  to,  because  it  was  forced  upon  it,  a 
fact  not  often  known.  Evangelical  theology  and 
silent  worship  are  as  compatible  as  liberal  theology 
and  silent  worship.  The  two  things  are  not  theolog- 
ically connected,  and  it  was  not  until  comparatively 
recent  times  that  Quaker  evangelicals  adopted  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  thing  that  evangelical  Quakers 


have  to  be  told  and  need  to  face  because  what  I 
think  happened  was  that  certain  compromises  were 
made  with  the  Quaker  way  when  those  innovations 
were  made  in  the  middle  western  orthodox 
Quakerism. 

But  the  question  I want  to  leave  with  you  is  the 
tricky  one.  This  is  precisely  what’s  happening  in 
the  silent  tradition  now.  Large  numbers  of  people 
are  coming  into  the  Society  and  often  they  have 
not  very  clear  ideas  of  what  they  think  Quakerism 
is.  In  order  to  accommodate  people  coming  into 
the  Society,  it  is  conceivable  that  similar  conces- 
sions are  being  made  to  Quaker  principle  and  to 
Quaker  practise.  It’s  all  very  well  for  those  of  us 
in  the  silent  tradition  to  say,  “Oh  yes,  the  pastoral 
Quakers  got  it  wrong,”  but  it’s  just  conceivable 
that  processes  are  at  work  in  the  silent  tradition, 
which,  if  unrecognized,  may  lead  the  silent  tradi- 
tion to  make  the  same  mistakes!  So  if  we  are 
going  to  look  to  Quaker  history  as  a guide  to  the 
future  and  to  give  us  a key  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  might  have  to  face,  I suggest  that’s 
one  of  them. 

I want  to  talk  now  about  priorities  and  the 
nature  of  Quakerism  itself,  because  what  I’ve  said 
about  new  people  coming  into  the  Society  relates 
to  our  whole  question  of  spirituality  and  values 
and  identity.  It  raises  the  question  of  what,  pre- 
cisely, the  religious  challenge  of  Quakerism  is. 

At  this  point  I can’t  resist  telling  you  that  I am 
a Garrison  Keillor  fan  (are  you  Garrison  Keillor 
fans— Lake  Wobegon  “where  all  the  men  are  strong, 
all  the  women  are  good  looking  and  all  the  children 
above  average”?)  In  Lake  Wobegon  there  is  a 
place  called  Ralph’s  Pretty  Good  Grocery— “If  we 
haven’t  got  it  you  probably  don’t  need  it,  and  if 
we’re  out  of  fish  why  don’t  you  go  to  the  lake  and 
catch  your  own?”  That’s  the  sort  of  pitch  that 
Ralph’s  Pretty  Good  Grocery  makes  and  that’s  the 
sort  of  way  it  tries  to  attract  its  customers,  which 
I don’t  think  is  really  altogether  terribly  satisfactory. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  plenty  of  natural  Quakers 
(London  Yearly  Meeting  thinks  this)  who  are  swim- 
ming around  in  the  world  outside  who  might  easily 
be  attracted  into  the  Society  of  Friends  because 
this  is  their  natural  home.  Well,  I wonder  why  any- 
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body  who  feels  in  agreement  with  Quaker  principles 
but  who  doesn’t  already  get  up  on  Sunday  morning 
to  go  to  Meeting  should  possibly  change  the  habits 
of  a lifetime  and  do  that  if  Quakerism  is  simply  an 
expression  of  the  values  of  “natural”  Quakers! 

I’m  a bit  suspicious  of  that. 

Looking  back  at  my  own  life  and  environment, 

I’ve  grown  up  in  an  intellectual  climate  which  is 
really  based  upon  linguistics,  philosophy,  psychology, 
sociology,  semantics,  modern  disciplines  of  this 
kind  which  have  given  rise  to  an  attitude  to  human 
nature  which  comes  out  of  the  helping  professions, 
the  personal  growth  professions,  psychotherapy, 
counselling.  This  is  the  educational  revolution  of 
the  last  thirty  years  and  it  means  that  the  profes- 
sional climate  has  changed,  that  there  are  now  in 
the  total  working  population  a much  greater  num- 
ber of  teachers,  both  in  schools  and  colleges— pro- 
bation officers,  social  workers,  medical  personnel- 
potential  Quakers  who  are  in  what  we  might  call 
the  caring  or  ameliorative  or,  and  I don't  say  this 
pejoratively,  the  do-gooding  jobs.  These  are  people 
who  are  the  new  aristocrats,  because  they  do  things 
to  people  which  people  need  done  to  them.  This 
gives  rise  to  an  unconscious  new  appraisal  of  what 
Quakerism  is,  because  many  people  like  that  (like 
me)  find  these  values  expressed  in  Quaker  testi- 
monies. Our  own  attitudes  tend  to  be  centered 
on  people’s  needs,  their  emotional  and  subjective 
needs,  and  our  view  of  what  constitutes  human 
nature  is  derived  mainly  from  received  views  in 
our  academic  disciplines  outside  religion.  Our 
adherence  to  the  Society  of  Friends  plays  the 
harmonizing  and  reinforcing  role  in  our  own  lives 
and  also,  therefore,  in  the  way  we  see  the  inter- 
face between  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the 
world,  rather  than  a role  of  challenging  and 
changing.  Unfortunately  it  is  the  lesson  of  history 
that  the  new  roles  are  peculiar  to  our  time,  and 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  in  its  tradition  and 
its  history  has  always  taken  a challenging  and  a 
changing  attitude,  both  toward  individuals  in  their 
religious  lives  and  also  toward  society. 

These  questions  relate  to  how  former  Friends 
saw  their  religious  vocation  and  how  they  saw 
their  Society  in  its  relation  to  the  world.  If  you 


look  at  early  Quakerism,  you’ll  find  that  it  was 
an  ideology  based  on  experience.  The  early 
Quakers  (this  is  why  people  didn’t  like  them)  had 
an  answer  for  everything.  They  offered  fellowship 
to  people,  and  the  fellowship  they  offered  was 
membership  in  what  they  thought  was  the  true 
church.  They  wanted  others  to  join.  They  didn’t 
say,  like  Ralph’s  Pretty  Good  Grocery,  well  if 
we’re  out  of  fish,  go  and  catch  your  own.  They 
said  we’ve  got  something  you  need,  and  they 
thought  that  what  they  had  to  offer  was  something 
that  required  you  to  change  before  you  came  in. 
They  saw  people  primarily  as  members  of  their 
own  community  and  not  as  suitable  recipients  of 
disinterested  service.  I want  to  recollect  this  point 
because  I think  it’s  fundamentally  true.  I give  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  a great  deal  of  time  to 
Quaker  service,  so  I’m  not  knocking  Quaker  service. 
It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  facts  of  life  that  the  hu- 
man being  bites  the  hand  that  feeds  it.  Therefore, 
service  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  and  if  you  simply  do 
things  to  people  that  is  likely  to  be  the  way  they 
will  react  to  you,  because  what  you  do  will  appear 
to  them  to  be  paternalistic  and  patronizing.  In 
community  you  have  got  to  need  other  people  as 
much  as  they  need  you.  Therefore,  we  need  to 
look  again— and  please  don’t  read  into  what  I say 
all  your  emotional  overtones— at  the  link  between 
mission  and  service.  That’s  another  of  the  lessons 
which  Quaker  history  puts  before  us.  The  cast  of 
the  harmonizing  and  reinforcing  Quakerism  that 
we  experience  is  something  which  was  suitable  for 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  in  which  we  have 
grown  up,  but  it  is  not  a permanent  part  of  the 
Quaker  inheritance. 

The  last  point  I want  to  make  is  called  the  nature 
of  thought.  It  seems  to  me  that  Paul  Tillich  is  right 
when  he  called  theology  “rational  thinking  about  the 
Divine.”  Again,  please  don’t  read  into  what  I say 
your  hangups  about  theology.  I prefer  another 
definition,  which  is  faith  thinking.  I am  a thinker 
and  you  are  a thinker,  and  I refuse  to  unscrew  my 
brain  for  the  benefit  of  God.  This  is  the  genesis 
of  theology.  There  are  two  ways  of  growing:  you 
can  grow  like  a crystal,  mathematically  if  you  like, 
or  you  can  grow  like  a tree.  And  when  I offer  the 
image  of  faith  thinking  and  faith  growing  I offer 
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not  the  image  of  a crystal  which  has  precision  and 
no  randomness,  but  I offer  you  the  freedom  which 
a tree  has. 

There’s  a myth  that  the  Quakers  have  never  been 
interested  in  thinking  about  their  faith,  indeed 
that  Friends  have  not  been  theological.  My  argu- 
ment is  that  early  Quakerism  was  the  coming 
together  of  a number  of  influences  which  was  made 
by  the  genius  of  George  Fox  into  something  unique. 
I think  that  Quakerism  is  a unique  phenomenon. 

And  in  the  grey  period,  although  they  made  mis- 
takes, they  created  a culture  of  very  great  refine- 
ment and  very  great  beauty  which  many  of  our 
practises  go  back  to.  It  isn’t  original  Quakerism, 
but  is  is,  perhaps,  quintessential  Quakerism.  But 
the  drawback  to  this  type  of  Quaker  culture  is 
that  it  neglected  thinking  while  it  explored  spiritu- 
ality, so  that  when  the  evangelical  revival  blew 
through  all  the  churches,  one  branch  of  Quakerism 
grabbed  evangelicalism  and  made  it  its  orthodoxy. 
That  was  the  story  of  the  19th  century  and  that’s 
what  created  the  divisions.  In  the  20th  century 
when  liberal  theology  began  to  blow  through  the 
churches,  the  other  part  of  Quakerism  grabbed 
liberal  theology.  There  is  much  in  Quakerism  that 
is  evangelical  in  tone.  The  fact  that  evangelical 
Friends  are  a majority  in  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
not  an  accident.  It  attests  to  the  strength  of  their 
argument  that  they  are  the  true  inheritors  of 
original  Quakerism.  I don’t  think  they  are,  but 
you  have  to  recognize  that  they’ve  got  a good  case, 
a better  case  than  you  might  think  they  have.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  liberal  Quakerism.  You  can 
read  much  of  liberalism  back  into  early  Quakerism, 
but  you  are  reading  back. 

My  point  is  that  it  is  the  neglect  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a continuing  Quaker  tradition  with  Quaker 
materials,  Quaker  spirituality,  Quaker  witness, 
Quaker  reaction  to  the  world  which  has  made  the 
Society  vulnerable  to  ideas  that  arise  outside  itself 
and  then  come  into  it.  A particular  example  of 
that  was  what  I said  about  my  own  intellectual 
and  social  background  and  the  Society  which  I see. 
Therefore,  the  problem  for  Friends’  theology  for  the 
the  future  seems  to  me  to  be  to  re-examine  the 
Quaker  tradition.  I think  an  examination  of  our 
history  might  show  us  the  degree  to  which  Quaker- 


ism is  an  amalgam  of  other  things  necessarily,  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  sometimes  lost  its  own 
inspiration.  I think  that  Friends  have  got  to  get 
their  act  together  theologically, 

I come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a central 
Quaker  tradition  of  thought  and  of  spirituality. 

It  has  a teaching  and  harmonizing  function  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  as  well  as  a challenging  one,  and 
I think  the  challenging  one  is  important.  I think 
the  Quaker  tradition  can  tell  us  at  any  one  time 
what  is  of  value  we  are  overlooking  when  we  con- 
centrate a little  too  much  upon  our  own  concern. 

I think  the  central  Quaker  tradition  asserts  that, 
particularly  in  our  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  and  the  Universal  Light,  we  have  a theologi- 
cal base,  and  a theological  base  that  is  capable  of 
reconciling  many  apparently  contradictory  impulses 
in  the  religious  life  of  our  day. 

The  last  thing  that  the  Quaker  tradition  asserts 
is  that  the  Society  of  Friends  is  more  than  a sound- 
ing board  or  a reflection  of  movements  of  thought 
and  opinion  that  arise  outside  itself.  A considera- 
tion of  the  tradition,  therefore,  is  something  that 
will  be  uncomfortable,  because  it  affects  our  sense 
of  identity  and  it  will  affect  our  sense  of  commu- 
nity. It  says  to  the  silent  tradition:  what  is  your 
faith?  Can  you  come  from  the  general  to  the 
particular?  Are  you  Christians?  And  to  the  pro- 
grammed tradition  it  says:  The  Quaker  tradition 
is  one  of  silence.  It’s  one  of  no  clergy.  It’s  one 
of  no  outward  symbols.  Are  you  program  tradi- 
tionalists Protestants  in  disguise  or  are  you  really 
Quakers? 

The  tradition  asks  questions  to  both  wings  of 
the  Society  and  to  both  it  says:  can  you  appropri- 
ate the  word  Quaker  for  your  own  way  of  life  or 
should  you  not  be  concerned  in  a dialogue  to  re- 
cover a wholeness  of  Quakerism  which  stretches 
across  the  sundered  body  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
at  present  divided  into  at  least  three  and  possibly 
four,  separate  groupings?  Is  that  division  some- 
thing we  need  to  transcend  to  be  more  effective  in 
the  world?  And  it  ought  to  be  plain  that  my  own 
view  is  that  it  is. 

As  1 go  round  I find  evidence  all  over  the  place 
that  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  a 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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need  for  a re-encounter  with  Quaker  tradition. 

The  Quaker  tradition  is  a radical  one.  It’s  capable 
of  a great  deal  of  growth.  Properly  understood, 
it  is  comprehensive.  It  is  also  challenging,  and,  as 
I spoke  to  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  and  was 
joyously  received,  it  is  also  prophetic.  All  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  has  a unique  vocation  and  at 
this  juncture  in  its  history  we  are  all  called  to  take 
part  in  its  restoration. 


Peggemae  Lacey,  Clerk,  Discipline  Committee 


Bean  Hollow  Beach,  PYM  Picnic,  Marilee  Eusebio 
and  Marjorie  Thompson,  Children 's  Program 


PYM  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee  Clerk, 

Rose  Lewis  and  Dick  Lewis  (NPYM), 

Carmen  and  Marta  I 

i 

All  photographs  by  Betty  Keeney,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 
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Asenath  Young,  John  Peneiy,  Phyllis  Jones,  Anne  Penery,  Chet  Keeney,  Esther  Morgan 


Friends  Singing  at  PYM 
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Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
Fourteenth  Day,  Seventh  Month,  1984 

Epistle 

Greetings  to  Friends  everywhere. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  gathered  in  La  Honda,  California,  in  July,  1984,  for  its  38th  annual  session.  We 
joyfully  greet  each  other  on  the  forest  paths,  and  in  informal  conversation  and  formal  discussion  groups, 
we  listen  to  one  another’s  lives  and  find  mentors  and  companions.  Worship  fellowship  groups  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  involved  young  children. 

We  long  to  know  each  other  as  a people  coming  together  with  a purpose.  Although  we  are  fearful  of 
exclusive  spiritual  definitions,  in  moments  of  insight  and  conviction  we  are  able  to  transcend  the  nebulous. 
We  search  for  ways  to  extend  and  deepen  those  moments  when  we  speak  and  act  with  authority.  We  have 
begun  to  consider  ways  to  liven  our  religious  education  program.  John  Punshon,  of  Woodbrooke  Study 
Center,  spoke  to  us  of  the  importance  of  knowing  our  history  and  maintaining  spiritual  integrity  in  this 
time  of  rapid  change.  Our  own  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee  provided  a unique  picture  of  where  we 
stand  in  a State  of  the  Society  Report.  We  are  exploring  ways  to  enrich  our  interaction  with  larger  bodies 
of  Friends. 

We  are  immersed  in  thinking  about  our  different  spiritual  needs,  and  too  often  neglect  the  central  ques- 
tion: what  makes  it  possible  in  a human  community  for  the  Spirit  to  flourish? 

Our  outward  witness  is  refined  by  introspection.  We  must  address  the  contradictions  in  our  own  lives 
as  we  move  outward  to  be  peacemakers.  The  forms  of  social  action  Friends  are  most  involved  with— such 
as  the  witness  for  peace  in  Nicaragua  and  the  movement  offering  sanctuary  for  refugees  from  Central 
America— arise  more  from  compassion  than  political  persuasion.  The  construction  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  takes  place  in  the  contact  between  individuals,  illuminated  by  the  eternal  Spirit. 

Robert  S.  Vogel,  Clerk 

Young  Friends  Epistle 

Dear  Friends  Everywhere, 

This  year,  1984,  Young  Friends  met  at  La  Honda,  California,  amid  the  Redwoods,  searching  for 
spiritual  identity.  There  was  a widespread  sense  of  the  need  for  community  and  we  are  unclear  about 
our  purpose  as  a separate  Young  Friends  Meeting  within  the  larger  body  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

Through  a sharing  of  our  search  for  Quakerism,  we  came  together  in  our  joy  and  excitement  at  the 
forthcoming  World  Gathering  of  Young  Friends.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  cultural  and  religious 
exchanges  with  different  branches  of  worldwide  Young  Friends. 

We  are  facing  the  sadness  yet  gladness  of  the  scattering  of  our  own  Young  Friends  in  our  search  for 
an  understanding  of  the  different  aspects  of  Quakerism  and  how  we  can  enrich  the  whole.  We  look  for- 
ward to  a greater  sense  of  community  through  our  search. 

We  hope  that  Friends  everywhere  will  allow  a joyous  spirit  to  unify  their  diverse  concerns. 

Paul  Schneider,  Clerk,  Ross  Mackinney, 
Assistant  Clerk,  Young  Friends  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
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Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle 

Dear  Friends  Everywhere, 

We  met  this  year  in  the  woodsy  setting  of  La  Honda,  California.  We  enjoyed  its  great  resources  such 
as  the  nearby  beach  and  the  open  fields,  great  for  playing  games  such  as  capture  the  flag.  Seeing  all  of 
our  old  friends  and  meeting  many  new  ones  made  all  of  the  experiences  much  more  fulfilling  and  exciting. 
We  had  many  interesting  discussions  about  current  matters  which  affect  our  world.  John  Punshon  told 
us  about  the  education  system  in  England  which  gave  us  a chance  to  compare  our  own  system  of  education 
to  theirs.  Susan  Snipes  and  Tom  Wells  showed  us  a slide  show  presentation  on  the  small  rural  villages  in 
Mexico.  They  urged  us  to  take  an  interest  in  aiding  the  compesinos  in  Mexico.  Another  topic  which  was 
important  to  our  group  was  the  question  of  the  draft.  Paul  Jolly  gave  us  his  own  opinions  and  experi- 
ences about  the  subject  which  gave  us  a basis  for  deciding  what  stand  each  of  us  should  take  as  individuals. 
Ed  Morgenroth’s  short  spiel  on  experiences  in  his  life  was  cause  for  much  thought  on  how  we  should  run 
our  own  lives. 

Besides  discussions  we  had  a great  time  participating  in  different  activities.  Some  of  our  favorites  were: 
the  traditional  capture  the  flag,  swimming,  playing  volleyball  and  ping  pong,  and  just  being  together. 

Overall,  the  week  was  well  worth  it.  Each  day  seemed  to  take  up  a week  of  time  because  of  our  very 
busy  schedule.  The  right  combination  of  having  fun  and  being  serious  made  this  year  special  for  us.  As 
we  sadly  take  leave  of  one  another  we  keep  the  hope  that  next  year’s  gathering  will  be  just  as  rewarding. 

Mark  Allen,  Shanti  Duroux,  Susanna  Cowan, 
Co-Clerks  of  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends 

Junior  High  Epistle 

To  Friends  Everywhere, 

This  is  the  epistle  for  the  Junior  High  Group  at  this  gathering  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  1984.  The 
sense  of  our  gathering  this  year  was  full  of  laughter  and  new  friendships.  By  the  end  of  the  week  we  felt 
like  brothers  and  sisters. 

We  enjoyed  the  beach  trip  and  were  proud  to  win  first  place  in  the  sand  castle  building  contest.  We 
also  enjoyed  the  many  speakers  and  interest  groups  that  were  led  by  John  Punshon,  Susan  Snipes  and 
Tom  Wells,  Ben  Maiden  and  Paul  Jolly. 

The  YMCA  Camp  is  beautiful,  although  it  was  hard  at  first  to  find  our  way  around. 

It  was  a special  year  for  all  of  us,  and  we’re  looking  forward  to  next  year. 

John  Paul  Massey,  Clerk  of  Junior  High  Friends 

Summary  of  Action  Minutes  from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 

YMCA  Conference  Center,  La  Honda,  California,  U.S.A. 

July  9-14,  1984 

1.  The  Meeting  approved  the  names  of  Paul  Jolly,  Convenor,  James  Sanetel  and  Ross  MacKinney 
as  members  of  the  1984  Epistle  Committee. 


(Continued  on  page  36) 
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(Summary  of  Minutes:  Cont.  from  page  35) 

2.  The  Meeting  approved  the  appointment  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  consider  PYM  membership 
in  both  Friends  General  Conference  (FGC)  and  Friends  United  Meeting  (FUM),  and  to  bring  specific 
recommendations  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  its  1985  session. 

3.  The  Meeting  approved  financing  the  new  edition  of  Faith  & Practice  from  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  reserves  and  selling  it  through  the  Northern  California  and  Southwest  Region  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  bookstores. 

4.  The  Meeting  approved  reinstating  the  ad  hoc  committee  on  contributions  to  organizations 
and  asking  it  to  bring  a recommendation  to  this  Yearly  Meeting  at  a later  Session,  with  particular  regard 

to  the  Finance  Committee’s  recommendation  of  a contribution  to  the  Mexican  Friends  Service  Committee. 

5.  The  Meeting  approved  referring  the  matter  of  uniform  reporting  of  statistics  by  Monthly 
Meetings  to  the  Discipline  Committee  for  further  seasoning,  in  consultation  with  the  Statistical  and 
Assistant  Clerks. 

6.  The  Meeting  approved  establishing  the  archives  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  at  Whittier  College 
Library  with  the  understanding  that  PYM  would  retain  ownership  of  the  material.  The  Presiding  Clerk 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  a contract  on  behalf  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Meeting  also  approved 
an  ad  hoc  committee  on  records  and  history,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Nominating  Committee  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  previous  ad  hoc  committee  on  archives. 

7.  The  Meeting  approved  minuting  its  appreciation  of  John  Draper  for  his  careful  and  helpful 
work  as  Statistical  Clerk. 

8.  In  view  of  our  deep  concern  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  of  the  increasing  military  con- 
flict in  Central  America  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  United  States  Government  to  acknowledge  the  human 
rights  of  refugees  from  these  regions.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  urges  all 
Monthly  Meetings  to  consider  taking  the  following  actions: 

1.  To  identify  at  least  one  person  to  serve  as  a resource  for  each  Monthly  Meeting  on 
Central  American  issues.  Gladis  Innerst,  La  Jolla  Monthly  Meeting,  will  coordinate  the  network. 

2.  To  write  letters  protesting  existing  U.S.  Government  policies  which  endanger  Central 
American  Refugees;  supporting  Senate  Bill  2131  (De  Concini  - Kennedy)  and  House  Bill  4447 
(Moakley);  and  opposing  military  aid  which  contributes  to  the  oppression  and  persecution  of 
Central  American  people.  Individuals  are  also  encouraged  to  write. 

3.  To  join  with  other  religious  groups  in  the  development  of  “Sanctuary  Covenants”  in 
order  to  unite  individuals  and  groups  in  non-cooperation  with  present  U.S.  Government 
policies  and  support  collective  aid  for  Central  American  Refugees. 

9.  The  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  Meeting  at  La  Honda,  July  13,  1984, 
minutes  the  stockpiling  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  is  extreme.  The  greater  and  greater  emphasis 
on  computer  control  of  nuclear  weapons  combined  with  a history  of  computer  and  human  failures  greatly 
increases  the  chances  of  nuclear  war  by  accident  if  not  by  design. 

Therefore,  in  response  to  our  Quaker  peace  testimony  against  all  wars  and  our  religious  con- 
cern for  the  sanctity  of  all  humanity  and  for  the  continued  existence  of  all  living  things,  we  request  that 
the  United  Nations  Resolution  Number  36/92.1  of  December,  1981,  which  declares  that  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  a violation  of  the  United  Nations  charter  and  a crime  against  humanity,  shall  further  include 
the  resolution  that  the  manufacture,  testing,  possession,  and  deployment  of  these  weapons  is  also  a viola- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  also  a crime  against  humanity. 
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10.  Friends  approved,  enthusiastically  endorsing  the  World  Gathering  of  Young  Friends  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  in  1985  and  authorizing  the  appointment  of  three  (3)  representatives  from 

PYM. 

1 1.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  wishes  to  support  the  young  men  and  women  in  its  Meetings  who  are 
required  by  the  federal  government  (Solomon  Amendment)  to  sign  a statement  of  compliance  with  regis- 
tration for  the  draft  as  a condition  for  obtaining  grants  and/or  loans  to  aid  their  college  education. 

To  that  end,  we  establish  a Fund  for  College  Aid  to  which  members,  attenders  and  Meetings 
can  contribute  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  students  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  who  for  reasons  of  con- 
science refuse  to  sign  such  a statement.  The  Fund  shall  be  administered  by  the  PYM  Peace  Committee, 
which  shall  consider  requests  and  fund  them  as  it  deems  appropriate.  The  Committee  will  review  ail  re- 
quests from  Monthly  Meetings  which  have  reviewed  the  applicant’s  needs  and  will  forward  to  PYM  a 
recommendation  for  funding.  In  doing  so,  the  Monthly  Meeting  gives  its  assurance  of  a continuing  involve- 
ment with  the  student  and  its  intention  to  support  and  counsel  him/her  as  needed. 

In  order  to  establish  the  fund.  Yearly  Meeting  budgets  $500  as  a contribution  to  the  Fund  in 
1984-85  and  urges  all  constituent  Meetings  to  include  appropriate  contributions  in  their  budgets. 

12.  Friends  approved  the  Budget  for  1985  and  increasing  the  assessment  from  $15.00  to  $17.00. 

13.  Friends  united  to  approve  the  following  members  of  Nominating  Committee  for  a 3 year 
term— 1985-87:  Hermione  Baker,  Marloma,  David  Calderon,  (Proposed)  Redwood  Forest,  Stratton 
Jacquette,  Palo  Alto.  James  Sanetel  is  approved  as  Clerk  for  1985. 

14.  Die  Meeting  approved  that  Nominating  Committee  shall  appoint  one  representative  from 
PYM  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  FCL. 

15.  The  Meeting  approved  the  names  of:  Lowell  Tozer,  San  Diego,  Convenor,  Gloria  Kershner, 
Grass  Valley,  Paul  Niebanck,  Santa  Cruz,  Neil  Fullager,  San  Francisco,  Harry  Bailey,  Grass  Valley,  Ingrid 
Petersen,  Claremont  to  serve  on  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  consider  the  relationship  between  PYM  and  both 
FGC  and  FUM.  The  committee  was  asked  to  maintain  a close  communication  with  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight Committee  and  to  report  at  PYM  1985,  with  an  interim  report  at  Representative  Committee  in 
March. 


16.  In  order  to  assure  better  communication  between  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  its  member 
meetings  through  an  accurate  and  stable  listing  of  names  and  addresses  of  certain  officers  and  represen- 
tatives and  provide  for  continuity  of  service  with  the  Representative  Committee,  Monthly  Meetings  are 
asked  to: 

— forward  the  names  and  terms  of  their  Presiding  Clerks,  PYM  representatives  and 
observers  and  their  subsequent  replacements,  if  available,  and  the  address  to  which 
mail  is  to  be  sent  for  the  following  year,  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  forms  to  be  sent 
by  and  returned  to  the  Statistical  Clerk  in  connection  with  the  annual  statistical 
report  which  shall  be  compiled  as  of  April  30th  (instead  of  the  present  May  31) 
commencing  in  1985;  and 

— be  diligent  in  appointing  a representative  and  an  observer  in  accordance  with  the 
Discipline,  thus  making  ce^-tain  that  Meetings  have  continuity  on  the  Representative 
Committee. 


17.  The  Meeting  approved  the  Presiding  Clerk  writing  a letter  to  introduce  Hank  and  Anne  Maiden 
as  they  travel  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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18.  The  Meeting  approved  the  names  of;  Maureen  Jaquette,  Palo  Alto,  as  Recording  Clerk, 

Ann  Penery,  San  Diego,  as  member  of  Secretariat  Oversight  Committee,  Meredith  Mercer,  Sacramento, 
as  member  of  East-West  Relations  Committee. 

19.  The  Meeting  approved  the  names  of:  David  MacKenzie,  Delegate  to  the  World  Gathering 
of  Young  Friends,  Lauren  Crutcher,  Delegate,  Elizabeth  Perry,  Delegate,  Seth-Daniel  Munter,  Alternate 
Delegate,  David  Calderon,  Alternate  Delegate,  Margaret  Willits,  Alternate  Delegate. 

20.  Meeting  approved  the  names  of:  David  Tappan,  Representative  FWCC  Triennial,  Kate 
Buckner,  Representative,  Marie  Parker,  Representative,  Anton  Nelson,  Alternate  Representative,  Jan 
Tappan,  Alternate  Representative. 

21.  Dianne  Dan,  John  Burnett,  and  Russell  Norton  have  been  selected  as  Co-clerks  of  Junior 
Yearly  Meeting. 

22.  Jacole  Norton  has  been  selected  as  Clerk,  and  Ann  Magruder,  Assistant  Clerk,  for  Junior 
High  Friends. 

23.  Young  Friends  have  approved  the  following  offices:  Ross  MacKinney,  Clerk,  Maura  Hogan, 
Assistant  Clerk,  Mark  Beckham,  Delegate  to  Young  Friends  of  North  America  (YFNA),  and  Aaron  Cole, 
Alternate  Delegate  to  YFNA. 

24.  PYM  will  meet  again  at  La  Verne  University,  La  Verne,  California,  July  28  to  August  3,  1985. 


Why  Me,  Lord? 

by  Robert  Schutz,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

Wlien  the  Palo  Alto  Meeting  Minute  on  the 
Environmental  Crisis  (asking  that  Friends  become 
Trustees  of  the  Earth)  came  to  the  floor  at  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  several  searching  questions  were 
raised:  Don’t  we  have  enough  to  do?  Aren’t  we 
overburdened  as  it  is,  and  therefore  less  effective 
than  we’d  like  to  be?  Aren’t  other  organizations 
doing  this  job,  and  better  than  we  could?  What 
about  Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  Sierra  Club,  Zero 
Population  Growth,  and  ten  or  fifteen  more  from 
which  we  get  appeals  every  day?  Aren’t  others 
more  expert  in  these  fields  than  we?  There  were 
quite  a few  questions,  giving  a fairly  negative 
response.  I found  it  hard  to  believe  we  were  deal- 
ing with  a minute  that  had  been  forwarded  to  us 
in  unity  by  one  of  our  largest  Meetings! 

That  minute,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  in-depth 
analysis  that  was  presented  to  us  by  Marshall 
Massey  in  Friends  Bulletin,  March  through  June 
issues,  and  at  the  initiative  of  its  editor.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  those  who  raised  the  negative  questions 
had  somehow  missed  the  full  import  of  those 


articles,  and  that  by  this  time  they  will  have  read 
them  (again!)  and  changed  their  minds.  If  some- 
how they  missed  them,  or  now  can’t  find  them, 

I will  commit  the  impertinence  of  a one  para- 
graph summary  here,  with  the  strong  recommenda- 
tion that  we  all  read  them  again  in  full  and  ponder 
their  full  implications  for  all  of  us. 

Marshall  Massey  knows  about  the  environmental 
crises  facing  all  living  things  on  this  beautiful,  life- 
giving  planet.  But  he  chooses  to  focus  on  three  of 
the  most  dangerous  because  they  are  subtle,  they 
are  medium  term,  and  they  are  nearing  the  time 
beyond  which  no  action  can  turn  them  around. 

They  are  the  limited  carrying  capacity  of  the  earth, 
the  crisis  of  extinction  and  of  gene  pool  destruction, 
and  the  threat  to  our  planet’s  oxygen  factories. 

They  are  no  less  important  than  the  Bomb,  because 
if  we  survive  the  Bomb  and  fail  to  de-fuse  these 
time  bombs,  they  will  do  away  with  all  life  on  this 
planet  just  as  effectively  as  nuclear  war. 

So  we  should  be  interested.  But  why  should  we 
in  particular,  as  Friends,  be  interested?  Precisely 
because  we  are  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
Massey  has  put  his  arguments  into  a religious  con- 
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text,  but  we  do  not  need  him  to  remind  us  that 
the  relationship  of  all  life,  and  particularly  that 
of  human  life  to  a habitable  earth,  is  a religious 
relationship.  We  are  commanded  in  Genesis  to 
“have  dominion  over”  all  the  earth,  and  many  of 
us  think  that  means  to  destroy  it.  Has  the  religion 
of  Friends  grown  beyond  this  concept  from  Genesis? 
Who  is  better  equipped  than  man  in  his  religious 
aspect  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  earth,  or  the  extinction  of  the 
gene  pool,  or  the  demise  of  our  oxygen  factories? 

Are  we  willing  to  leave  these  crucial  decisions  to 
Homo  Scientificus,  or  to  Homo  Economicus?  If 
religion  (Genesis)  helped  get  us  into  these  fixes, 
do  Friends  abdicate  their  belief  in  continuing 
revelation  to  the  rigidities  of  the  fundamentalists? 

Marshall  Massey  calls  for  a trusteeship  relation- 
ship to  the  earth,  which  is  entirely  correct,  and 
calls  Friends  to  be  among  the  trustees.  We  are 
noted,  of  course,  for  objecting  to  “ownership”  of 
land  and  resources.  The  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  has  turned  down  many  such  offers  of 
gifts.  We  don’t  want  to  administer.  We  don’t  even 
keep  up  our  Meetinghouses,  in  some  instances!  In 
others,  the  “property  committee”  can’t  get  anyone 
to  help  them  on  work  days.  Are  we  expressing 
our  lack  of  responsibility  toward  the  earth  in  these 
small  confessions? 

We  have  in  Massey’s  articles  an  invaluable  prod 
to  the  consciousness  of  our  own  and  all  other  reli- 
gious bodies.  The  very  least  we  can  do,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  gather  these  articles  and  re-publish  them 
as  a pamphlet.  And  then  to  see  what  else  the  con- 
cept of  trusteeship  invites  us  to  do.  Our  Social 
Order  Committee  has  already  broken  this  ground 
of  publication  in  its  Social  Order  Series,  the  number 
one  pamphlet  of  which  hit  the  bookstore  at  the 
1984  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Can  we  not  encourage 
them  to  publish  Massey  as  number  two?  It  will 
take  a little  money  to  underwrite,  but  maybe  we 
could  undertake  that  small  risk  (say,  at  Representa- 
tive Committee  in  March),  and  hope  to  get  it  all 
back  through  your  interest  in  sales.  We  could  do 
less  for  the  environment  of  our  grandchildren: 
i.e.,  nothing. 


Book  Review 

by  Myra  Keen,  Palo  Alto  Monthly  Meeting 

Friendly  Business,  by  Robert  Schutz.  Social  Order 
Series,  no.  1,  1984.  Social  Order  Committee, 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  28  pp.,  multilithed. 

Reflecting  on  how  a business  might  be  managed 
that  would  be  in  harmony  with  Friends’  ways, 
Robert  Schutz  suggests  that  of  all  organizations 
that  might  oversee  a commercial  venture,  a church 
is  probably  the  best  prospect  for  simultaneously 
being  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  workers,  to  the  buy- 
ing public,  and  to  society  in  general,  taking  care 
also  not  to  engage  in  any  activities  that  would  make 
undue  use  of  natural  resources.  The  greed  of  con- 
ventional systems  must  be  carefully  controlled  if 
the  enterprise  is  to  be  truly  Friendly. 

Robert  Schutz  outlines  the  structure  of  a 
Friendly  cooperative  business  that  is  safeguarded 
from  faults  of  ordinary  co-ops,  and  he  shows  how 
such  a business  could  assure  workers  lifetime  em- 
ployment and  at  the  same  time  reach  out  to  aid 
struggling  new  Friendly  businesses  in  less  developed 
areas.  He  cites  the  problems  of  legal  and  social 
restraints  that  must  be  anticipated. 

The  last  section  of  the  study  deals  with  the 
greater  challenge  that  lies  within  us  as  we  change 
our  old  attitudes  and  customs  to  bring  ourselves 
into  conformity  with  this  new  concept  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth. 

PYM  East-West  Relations  Committee 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  will  be  the  site  of 
an  East-West  Relations  Committee  workshop  on 
the  weekend  of  November  2-3-4.  The  theme  of 
the  workshop  is  Soviet-US  Relations:  The  Basis 
for  Understanding.  Participants  will  share  views 
on  the  reconciliation  process,  explore  Soviet  and 
American  perceptions  of  militarism,  and  consider 
the  sources  of  conflict  within  the  two  societies. 
There  will  also  be  discussion  of  ways  in  which  in- 
creased personal  contact  between  ordinary  citizens 
can  help  move  us  away  from  the  war  system.  We 
hope  that  most  PYM  members  who  have  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  within  the  past  few  years,  and  those 
who  intend  to  go  in  the  near  future  can  attend. 

(Continued  on  back  cover) 
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The  East-West  workshop  will  begin  Friday 
evening,  November  2,  and  continue  through  lunch 
on  Sunday,  November  4.  Cost  of  $55  includes 
meals  and  lodging.  For  reservations  and/  or  an 
announcement  flier,  write  or  call  Herb  Foster,  118 
Miles  Street,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060.  Phone:  408- 
423-2605. 

Message  to  Friends  Who  Ordered  Tapes  of  John 
Punshon’s  Address  to  PYM 

All  tapes  were  shipped  by  First  Class  mail 
about  August  25.  If  you  haven’t  received  yours 
yet,  contact  John  Draper  at  his  new  address: 

161 1 Clemson  Drive,  Davis,  CA  95616. 

Vital  Statistics 

Births:  Kimberly  was  born  February  18,  1984, 
to  Deb  Sawyer  and  Wayne  Martinson,  Salt  Lake 
City  Meeting. 

Nicholas  was  born  June  19,  1984,  to 
Robynne  Snow  md  Peter  Viavant,  Salt  Lake  City 
Meeting. 

Renee  Marie  Le  Preau  was  born  June  3, 
1984,  to  Jay  and  Linda  LePreau,  Salt  Lake  City 
Meeting. 

Laura  Elizabeth  was  born  July  9,  1984,  to 
Steve  and  Anita  Ratcliff e,  Salt  Lake  City  Meeting. 

Emily  Kay  was  born  July  2,  1984,  to  Cathy 
Webb  and  Tom  Schroeder,  Logan  Meeting. 

Caleb  Wilcox  was  born  April  10,  1984,  to 
Amanda  2ind  Nick  Wilcox,  Grass  Valley  Meeting. 

Rachael  Sophia  Avery  Massey  was  born 
August  19,  1984,  to  Pamela  Avery  and  Marshall 
Massey,  Mt.  View  Meeting,  Denver. 

Marriages:  Renee  Burgard  and  Tim  Saunders 

were  married  August  11,  1984,  at  Quaker  Center, 
Ben  Lomond,  under  the  care  of  Santa  Cruz  Meeting. 

Marie tje  Becket  and  David  Fuller 
were  married  May  12,  1984,  in  the  Berkeley  Friends 
Meetinghouse,  under  the  care  of  Honolulu  Meeting. 

Deaths:  James  Kendall-Otsuka,  Orange  Grove 

Meeting,  died  May  25,  1984,  after  a brain  operation. 
Memorial  service  was  held  June  1 at  the  Meeting- 
house. 
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Calendar 

October,  1984 

26- 28  Men’s  Weekend  - Quaker  Center, 

Ben  Lomond.  Contact  Registrar, 
P.O.  Box  686,  Ben  Lomond,  CA 
95005. 

27- 28  New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting 

at  the  Glorieta  Baptist  Conference 
Center  (near  Santa  Fe). 

November,  1984 

2-4  East-West  Conference  at  Ben 

Lomond  Quaker  Center,  sponsor- 
ed by  the  East-West  Committee 
of  PYM.  Contact  Herb  Foster. 
(See  announcement  this  issue.) 

2-4  Inner  Peace  and  Growth  in 

Families  and  Friendships, 
Conference  at  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center  with  Anne  Hubbell 
Maiden  and  Hank  Maiden.  Con- 
tact Registrar,  P.O.  Box  686,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA  95005. 

18  Southern  California  Quarterly 

Meeting,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 
House,  Pasadena. 


